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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 

Public Letter from Joseph Cook. 

Read at Ocean Grove, July 21st. 

To the President of the Peace Convention at Ocean Grove, 

N. J., July 21, 1894: 

Sir — A new era dawns now that the victims of war 
themselves begin to hold the purse strings of war. The 
friends of international arbitration are called dreamers ; 
they are suspected of being chimerical. But the pro- 
gress of liberty in the modern world has lifted ballots 
into authority over bullets. As suffrage broadens the 
prospects of peace improve ; for the classes that suffer 
most from war begin to have power to abolish it. The 
cry of the victims of war is the most persuasive argument 
against it, and thank God, the victims of war now have 
votes not only in the American Republic, but in England 
and France, and will soon have them in Germany. 

There are Christians enough on this globe to reach, if 
they were to stand up with arms extended, eleven times 
around it. The Christians of the world ought to be a 



peace society and an arbitration society ; and un- 
doubtedly they do hold civilization together, golden links, 
making substantially theocracy of the many peoples of 
the planet. But there are workingmen enough on the 
globe who might easily become victims of war, not mere- 
ly to reach around it eleven times, but to clothe it with 
the winding sheet of their corpses, and to clasp the en- 
tire planet many times in the arms of their widows and 
orphans. The victims of war are chiefly found among 
workingmen.; and these people in the providence of God 
are coming to the front in the regions of political power. 
I maintain that the appearance of the workingman as 
the champion of arbitration is the rising of the morning 
star — I will not say of immediate but of ultimate and 
general if not of universal peace. 

The British Parliament is not usually supposed to be 
much given to the support of fantastic and chimerical 
propositions iD politics. Two hundred and thirty-three 
members of the House of Commons, including both Lib- 
erals and Conservatives, among whom were twenty-one 
members who have held office in recent governments, pre- 
sented a few years ago to the President of the United 
States an address in favor of arbitration between England 
and America as a remedy for war. The Workingmen's 
Peace Association in England originated the movement, 
and among its supporters were representatives of several 
hundred thousand members of British trades-unions. 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, the Lord Major of London, 
Cardinal Manning, Mr. Spurgeon, and thirty-seven mem- 
bers of the House of Lords, commended the scheme in 
letters of cordial approval. The President of the United 
States publicly pledged himself to give it his faithful and 
careful consideration. 

The British Delegation in its travels through the Re- 
public was received everywhere with spontaneous ova- 
tion, by a population that prides itself somewhat on its 
practical sagacity. This movement in favor of interna- 
tional arbitration was not put forth by any peace society. 
It was the practical, cool, shrewd proposal of statesmen, 
of workingmen, of bankers, of jurists. It was simply 
the proposal that England and America should agree by 
treaty that in any case of international dispute which 
cannot be settled by diplomacy, they will always try arbi- 
tration before trying war. 

Face to face with the successes of arbitration, during 
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the last fifty years, who dares to sa\ that this proposal is 
chimerical or untimely ? Since the Alabama case of hap- 
py omen was settled at Geneva, more than a, score of 
really important cases of international dispute have been 
successfully settled by arbitration. 

There are three things about which there is no longer 
any dispute. At the present stage of civilization it is 
neither chimerical or untimely to endeavor to mitigate the 
severities of war, to reduce its frequency and to pave the 
way to its abolition. As Professor Sheldon Amos has 
told us, all international lawyers regard these three as 
sober, legitimate and attainable objects. They are all 
the more so now that workingmen hold the chief power 
at the ballot-box in the most advanced nations. 

John Stuart Mill thought that the Supreme Court of 
our Republic suggests a model on which a Court might 
be framed to settle wars between the States of Europe. 
Grant, Garfield, Sumner, Lowell, Dudley Field have 
all urged the formation of such a court. "We have come 
very near to forming one for North and South America. 
If we can do that on one side of the globe why cannot we 
do it on both sides of the planet ? The nation agreeing 
to such a treaty would by no means cede away its in- 
alienable right of self defence by force at its own risk if 
unjustly attacked. But it would be unlikely to be thus 
attacked if there were an equitable international tribunal 
in which nations might implead one another and be 
judged by an international code of common authority. 
Such a court would in most cases carry off the electricity 
of inflamed susceptibilities arising from international 
friction. It would be open to a nation even under such 
a treaty if it were in its judgment violated to risk itself 
in military conflict for the assertion of its rights. The 
world would be on its side if really the merits of the case 
were on its side. The conscience of the world forbids 
war unless absolutely unavoidable ; but no war can be 
unavoidable unless arbitration is tried and fails before 
war is declared. 

The principals of the arbitration movement do not 
assert the unjustifiableness of strictly defensive nor of the 
forceful preservation of civil order. Foremost among 
the great patriarchs who justify the Northern States in 
the civil war were men like Sumner and Garfield, and 
even General Grant, who abhorred war in general and 
were determined friends of international arbitration. 

As to the method of arbitration it must be confessed 
that it is a question of detail on which only long ex- 
perience can make us thoroughly wise. As represented 
at a meeting of the Boston Commerical Club by Sir 
George Campbell, lately one of the Governors of India, 
England proposes an international court of five members ; 
■two to be chosen bv each nation and the fifth to be selected 
by the four. The voice of five according to the ancient 
Aryan proverb is the voice of God. There is much to 
recommend this matter ; but the main matter is to carry 



through congress and parliament a treaty embodying the 
central proposition, that in our international difficulties, 
when diplomacy fails we will always try arbitration before 
trying' war. Another mode suggested by high authorities 
is the constitution of a court with defined powers, the ap- 
pointment of judges in each case to be determined for the 
time and for that particular emergency. 

What is England? Six things, — the mother island, 
Canada, the West Indian settlements, the African prov- 
inces, Australasia and India. What is the greatest ques- 
tion in the future of the British Empire? Confederation 
or disintegration, which? The English population in the 
Empire, outside of the mother islands, will soon and per- 
manently out-number by far the population witnin those 
islands, and will never consent that matters of imperial 
moment shall be settled wholly by the latter. Greater 
Britain, like the greater Spain, and the greater France 
will disintegrate unless confederated. I believe that 
the British Empire will form at last a great imperial con- 
federation. Perhaps its plan of union will be like that 
which holds together our Republic. The monarchy and 
even the House of Lords may last for generations, and 
England yet be governed by almost universal suffrage. 
If England and her colonies by confederation become a 
second set of United States and that set of United States 
and our set of United States lock hands they have power 
to draw the whole world into God's bosom so closely as 
to make the so und of his pulses the marching song of all 
the ages. 

All Europe, Victor Hugo predicted, is to become in 
some very definite political sense a third set of United 
States ; and what may not be accomplished for the peace of 
the world by three such unions joining hands? It is much 
to be an Englishman ; it is something to be an American, a 
Frenchman, or a German ; but it is more to be a member 
of the universal theocracy to which modern civilization 
ought to hold every one of us responsible. 

David Dudley Field has given us a remarkable volume 
proposing a new international code. His brother, Cyrus 
Field, laid the telegraphic cables between England 
and America. But this moral cable of improved inter- 
national law, acting between age and age, and nationality 
and nationality is a sublimer structure thin the physical 
cable beneath the sea. What he proposes (Field's IN- 
TERNATIONAL CODE, second edition, 1876, P. 371) 
is, that after we have organized several courts of arbitra- 
tion and experience has set safe precedence a short inter- 
national code should be adopted by the Legislatures of 
the leading powers in the Occident ; and then if any 
Government, a party to that code, should make war con- 
trary to its provisions, the other nations should coerce 
it to keep the peace. This would be international arbitra- 
tion with a sanction. This is what some of the most ad- 
vanced international reformers ask for. There are 
scores of great legal scholars, besides Bluntschili and 
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Field, who assure us that such a scheme must not be a 
dream. While we beseech Heaven to speed its success 
according to its merits let us appoint its earlier iuter- 
national courts with shrewdness, for they may set pre- 
cedence that will influence a vast future. 

Arbitration might not always secure what would satisfy 
both nations. But does war? Arbitration might not 
always secure exact justice. But does war always do 
this? If arbitration, as our poet Whittier says, is a 
holy experiment, war is now in a deeper sense than ever 
before an unholy experiment. 

General Sheridan said recently at the Centennial cele- 
bration of the American Constitution, and his hearers 
cheered the words to the echo : — ' 'There is one thing you 
should appreciate, and that is that the improvement in 
guns and the material of war in dynamite and other 
explosives and in breach-loading guns is rapidly bringing 
us to a period when war will be eliminated from history, 
when we can no longer stand up and fight each other 
and when we shall have to resort to something else. 
Now, whajt will that something else be ? It will be arbi- 
tration. I mean what I say, when I express the belief 
that any of those here present who may live until the 
next centennial, will fiad that arbitration will rule the 
whole world." 

Swiftness of modern intercommunication has woven all 
advanced nations into one web. International contacts 
are many times more numerous than they were a hundred 
years ago. The neutrals suffer more in modern wars than 
ever before. If two men fight on a prairie or in the 
forest they hurt only themselves ; but if they fight in a 
crowded assembly the bystanders are in danger. Neu- 
trals are crowded as bystanders around war now as in no 
previous age of the world. Neutrals, therefore, have a 
right to insist that war shall be limited in time and space 
as much as possible. 

It is in the power of an Anglo-American Alliance to 
support arbitration in such a way as to guarantee the 
military neutrality of all interoceanic canals, and of the 
North Atlantic and Central Pacific, and spread peace 
over half the continents. To the English-speaking races, 
the oceans of the world, with moderate means of inter- 
communication, ought to be no greater obstacle to inter- 
course and peace than the Mediterranean was to the 
Roman empire. 

We foresee nothing with certainty except that God's 

will cannot fail to be ultimately done, and His kingdom 

to come on the whole earth. 

" Unto us a child is born, 

Unto us a son is given : 

And the government shall be upon his shoulder : 

And His name shall be called Wonderful, 

Counsellor, Mighty God, 

Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace. 

Of the increase of His government 

And of peace there shall be no end. . . . 

The zeal of the Lord of Hosts shall perforin this." Isa. 9: 6. 



We are justified in adopting as watch-words for the 

present and for the twentieth century : 

Break the sword across the anvil. 
Break the sword across the workingman's ballot-box. 
Break the sword across the banker's iron safe. 
Break the sword across the ocean telegraphic cables. 
Break the' sword across the philanthropist's platform. 
Break the sword across the Bible. 

Or, in Mr. Spurgeon's words, break the sword across 
the table of the council room of international arbitration. 
The sky is the roof of but one family. 



THE PROMOTION OF PEACE. 

BY PHILIP C. GARRETT. 

Read at Ocean Grove July 21st. 

It is with a peculiar pleasure that I see on the program 
and assembled here so many ministers of the Gospel ; be- 
cause by what seems to me a strange incongruity, it has not, 
in the past, been considered by any means a sequitur that 
because a man was a minister of the Prince of Peace, he 
must preach or practise peace. It is true he could not 
imagine Christ in armor or wielding carnal weapons. It 
is true a Brahmin cannot understand how Christians can 
accept the New Testament as their standard of conduct, 
and yet fight and kill one another. And yet somehow, 
the clergy, the exponents of that Gospel, have not hesi- 
tated to advocate armed resistance to those opposing 
violence the consequence of selfish lusts, nor even hesi- 
tated to bear deadly weapons and form a part of deadly 
armies, themselves. But the dawn is breaking, and I 
fervently hope the day is not far distant, when it will seem 
as preposterous for any servant of Christ to bear arms, as 
it did for the meek and lowly Crucified One Himself. 

Assuredly we cannot expect to convince the world of the 
truth as to war, so long as Christian ministers do not 
hold it. The crusade must begin with them. The blind 
ones must see the truth that war is incompatible with 
Christianity ; the scales must be removed from their eyes, 
before they can teach others to see. And I therefore 
think it is the duty of every convinced minister, and of 
every Peace Society, first to plead with the clergy, and see 
that they realize what it means to be a subject of the 
Prince of Peace, and how the whole meaning and tenor 
of the New Testament revolts against the great grinding 
Juggernaut of war. 

True, while human passions are what they are, and 
while the world is full of unchristian men, we may not 
look to see our hopes of the universal reign of this Prince 
a full reality. None the less should we mightily strive 
for it. And we should not be content till every pro- 
fessing Christian recognizes the impossibility of being at 
the same time a soldier and a true follower of Christ, leav- 
ing the anti-Christians to do the fighting. "Whence come 
wars and fightings among you? Come they not hence, 
even of lusts that war in your members ? " 

War is nearly always the outgrowth of injustice, selfish- 



